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(From the Token.) The first dwelling to which I was directed as like- || 0’ siller here to gie her, that the ladsscrapid thegith- 
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She was not very beautiful, if it be beauty’s test 

To match a classic model when perfectly at rest; 
And she did not look bewitching, if witchery it be 
To have a forehead and a lip transparent as the sea. 


The fashion of her gracefulness was not a followed rule, 

And her effervescent sprightliness was never learnt at school, 
And her words were all peculiar, like the fairy’s who spoke pearls, 
And her tone was ever sweetest ’mid the cadences of girls. 


Said { she was not beautiful? Her eyes upon your sight, 
Broke with the lambent purity of planetary light, 

And an intellectual beauty, tike a light within a vase, 
Touched every line with glory of her animated face. 


Her mind with sweets wasladen like a morning breath in June, 
And her thoughts awoke in harmony like dreamings of a tune, 
And you heard her words like voices that o’erthe waters creep, 
Or like a serenader’s lute that mingles with your sleep. 


She had an earnest intellect—a perfect thirst of mind, 
And a heart by elevated thoughts and poetry refined, 

And she saw a subtle tint or shade with every careless look, 
And the hidden links of nature were familiar as a book. 


She’s made of those rare elements that now and then appear, 
As if removed by accident unto a lesser sphere, — 

Forever reaching up, and on, to life’s sublimer things, 

As it they had been used to track the universe with wings. 


SELECT TALES. 


[From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
A DAY AT THE SEA-SIDE, 

] found, on calling at the Manse, lying between he 
and the village, in a little sheltered cove, which no- 
thing ruder than the “sweet south” could ever visit, 
that the worthy minister was from home; nor did a 
garrulous old nurse (the only member of the family 
unwillingly remaining on the premises) fail to make 
me acquainted with the reason. 

‘The town’s a’ asteer the day, sir,” said she; “‘an’ 
ye canna wonder atit. There’s four-and-twenty as 
gude men and lads to sail this tide for Greenland, as 
ever tried the cauld uncanny trade, and there’s sair 
hearts enow, nae doubt, among wives and mothers; 
and the minister, ye're sure, couldna bide awa’ at sic 
a time, when the women ll need comfort, and the 
lads counsel. Yestreen was our Greenland preach- 
ings, as we ca’ them, and weel I wot, if and honest 
man’s prayers can bring a blessing, they werena 
spared for them that ‘go down to the sea in ships.’— 
But will ye step in, sir, and rest ye?” added my gar- 
rulous informant, -‘or shall I send the herd laddie 
down by for the master? He'll be vexed to miss you, 
and you sic a stranger! And really ye look sair for 
fonghten wi’ scrambling amang our rocks.” 

I thanked old Elspeth, but declining her hospitality, 


pursued my walk towards the village, along a line of 


the same rugged rocks which formed the rest of the 
shore, but amid which a rude path was now diserni- 
ble. * * * * * * * * 

The presence of a well dressed stranger—one 
whom not even Hamlet, in his wildest mood, could 
have mistaken for “a fishmonger’—seldom failed to 
excite an unusual sensation in its amphibious race; 
but on this eventful day I might have perambulated 
the village long enough, without attracting more than 
a transcient glance from a truant scholar. 


ly to contain the minister, was one of such small di- 
mensions, as indicated that its occupant, in removing, 
ere long, to the ‘narrow house’ appointed for all liv- 
ing, would make no very violent, or probably unwel- 
come transition. When i lifted the latch, which I 
did so gently as to be unperceived, there stood, with 
his back to me, on the scanty floor, a stout young sai- 
lor, his bundle in his hand, as if in act to depart, yet 
lingering in reluctance to quit the aged, venerable 
being, who, from an elbow-chair beside the fire, was 
giving him her trembling benediction. 

There appeared a struggle in his mind, between 
the love of enterprise and the sense of filial duty.— 
The latter had just triumphed, and as I came in, | 
heard him say, ‘‘Dinna greet sae sair, mother!—If 
ye downa bide to see me gang sae far awa’ frae ye, 
I'll just stay, and try what I can do for ye at hame. 
There’s mair to be made yonder, nae doubt—and 
(with a sigh) mair to be seen for a young lad that 
wad fain be neibour-like—but I’ll bide wa’ ye, moth- 
er, gin ye like—and there’s as gude fish in the sea 
here—if they’re no just sae muckle—as ever cam 
out o’t in Greenland.” 

*-Ye'll no bide wi’ me, Johnny!” answered: the-sor- 
rowing, yet resigned parent—who, a neighbour whis- 
pered me, had lost a husband and three sons by the 
perils of the deep——“‘Ye'll gang in the Lord’s name, 
like them that gaed before ye—if it be the Lord’s will, 
ye'll come safe hame again—and if’——but the alter- 
native that might be submitted to, could not be ex- 
pressed in words. ‘Gae your way, my bairn, and 
follow your lawful calling--the widow’s ae laddie 
will no want Ane to keep him skaithless.” 

I drew back out of sight while the meek emaciated 
being, who looked as if sorrow had nearly done its 
last, and, perhaps, not worst office, of loosening the 
ties that bound frame as well as spirit to this world, 
wrung her son’s hand, and feebly sighing—*The 
Lord gae wi’ ye,” sunk exhausted in her chair. 

“She’s right, sirs,” said a grave old man of primi- 
tive aspect, in his Sunday’s suit; one of the elders 
who had been evidently employed in reconciling her 
to the separation. ‘“‘It’s baith useless and sinfu’ to 
wrestle against duty and Providence. There’s Ma- 
rion Jamison down bye has been fretting, and wish- 
ing for something to keep he ne’er-do-weel spoilt cal- 
lant frae the fishing—and dina he fa’ into the draw- 
well yestreen in the darkening, and near lose his life 
on anerrand o’ her ain devising? A demented wo- 
man she was, when she fand her muckle-made o’ 
wean—that she was feared to trust on the sea wi’ his 
Maker—lying, feet upmost, in her ain yard well!— 
Whether he'll ever won ower wi'’t is but doubtful— 
but a blythe mother wad she hae been, to see him 
sailing, stout and hale, wi’ the lave o’ our lads to 
Greenland the day!” 

I listened with deep respect to the white-headed 
elder’s practical homily—and at its close requested 
him to tell me where he thought I should most prob- 
ably find Mr. Menteith, with whom I had a few min- 
utes’ business. He’ll readily be sitting awhile wi’ 


‘Helen Lonie, that has the sairest heart in the town 


the day—-for her man, that was wont to be the flow- 
er and king o’ our Greenland lads, and cam hame sae 
often skaithless frae the deep, dwined awa’ this win- 
ter wi’ a slow decline, and her fatherless bairnes are 
no auld enough to do ony thing for her. I’ve a trifle 


| 


| 


| 
| 


utes. 


‘er for her yestreen—for she’s kent better days, and 
| her heart’s no just resigned to tak’ Session help yet. 


So we made a bit subscription, and sh’}] no refuse it 
atthe hand o’ her Willie's loving comrades. The 
minister’s no to tell her how muckle it comes to, that 
he may slip in what he likes frae the Session free 
time to time. It’s no a’thegither aright frame o’ 


Helen’s to be sae prideful—but if she thinks she can — 


wrestle up her bairns without parish help, it’ll pre- 
vent her sinking under her distress.” 
I was too sincere a friend to the lingering feeling 


of honest repugnance to parochial aid, long the’ boast - 


and pride of my country, not to contribute my mite 
to keep Helen, in effect as well as idea, off the list of 
its dependents. The elder seemed on the score of 
my subscription, to think me entitled to the entree of 
the house of mourning; and I accompanied him, with 
real sympathy, to the door, though I declined going 
further till I should Jearn the state of the widow's 
feelings. 

The dwelling, still that of her more prosperous 
days, afforded two apartments in the outer and noc- 
cupied one of which the elder left me for a few min- 
There was much in the aspect of this little 
cabin—for such, in many of its features, it might have 
seemed—to render it trying to the feelings of the ppor 
bereavedone. Tothe full-rigged miniature ship, the 
characteristic ornament of many a kipper’s parlour, 
were shells of the Torrid Zone, (the gifts of ship- 
mates,) in strange contact with pieces of whale-bone 
and teeth of seals and walrusses. The massy silver 
watch hung by a black ribbon over the mantle-piece, 
and still regularly taking note of that time with which 
he, whose movements it had so long directed, had 
ceased to have connexion, was a melancholy memen- 
to. A mark on the wall indicated the recent disap- 
pearance, (probably from poverty,) of a clock, whose 
occupation was now, alas! superseded by the station- 
ary position of a watch, not to be parted with for 
gold, nor displaced till claimed by its owner's curly- 
headed eldest boy. . 


In the window lay a large bible, on whose ample 
boards were printed, “William Lonie, mariner;” and 
beside it a well-thumbed collection of shipwrecks, 
and a Natural History of the Whale. A scrupol- 
ously clean bed, with its elaborate patchwork quilt, 


spoke of former luxury and opulence—but at its foot - 


a little hastily arranged curtain concealed something, 
which, in a Catholic cottage, might have been sup- 
posed a relic or a patronimage. Whatever it was. 
it was here alike precious and painful to memory, and 
excluded from the eye, lest it should be too much for 
the heart. I lifted, more insympathy than curiosity, 
the veil aside, and behind it, mute for years at least, 
perhaps forever, hung the light-hearted sailor's fid- 
dle!—whose merry tones had doubtless whiled away 
many an interminable polar day, and gladdened the 
hearts of the bairns during many a winter night at 
home. As if to mark the later destination of its jo- 
cund strains, just beneath it stood that cradle whose 
occupation was forever gone! 


The examination of these wrecks of past happiness 
had brought me close to the slight partition; and | 
could hear, amid suppressed and gentle weeping, # 
glad young voice exclaim, “Mother! ye'll send me 
and Willie to the schule now—and we'll be men in 


no time, and gang to Greenland like our father!” 
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7 | ‘ul attitude—f hole air of my 
“Dinna think,” at length sobbed out the soft, mild || Chance soon threw into our way the compgde for|/® More respectful attitude——irom the w 
weeper, “that I’m no gratefol, John Donaldson, be- || whom the token was designed. He received it with Re fr rp s figure, ys val | gn tampa 
cause I canna speak to tell you and my puir Willie’s|| a burst of rude emotion, to cover which, he rattled to P “al a dou with 
kindly neighbours, how muckle I think o’ your kind-|/the children, and hurried away, with one in each y sha e hea e step 
ness——God alone kens——and I tak it the mair freely,|| hand, to them The culprit at length turned away trom his inexorable 
mony’s thetime the puir fellow has done thelike||strove to detain him to deliver Helen's message o ; ; ie 
fhe them thet needed thanks to this spokesman of the benevolent crew; but on the point of and 
“Ay, Helen, that did he,” answered the canna el-||he only shook his head, and ran the faster out of wit hax I saw the Jad su 
der; “and is it no a true text that says, ‘Cast your||hearing. “I maun get the minister to say a word for || e 
bread upon the waters, and ye shall find it after ma-|| her, puir thing! he'll do it better that I can. I mind touch ort po Mid “0 replaced His «ys hy ain. 
ny days?” where he be now—nae doubt asking a blessing on the solicit, in turn we 
“But neighbour,” said the oppressed widow, “J can-|| grace-drink at Sandie Nichol’s, the old sailing mas- t was wi 
na think upon warld’s gear the day—no even togie the||ter’s. He’s been to Greenland mair times than I can SCCOF 
praise whar it is rightly due—when I would gie a’|| reckon, and makes ayea ploy o't, just like ony laddie, hat the 
that men ever wared or won,to see Willie Lonie|jand sae does the whole family. There’s twa o’ his the ear 
standing feckless and plackless—as I ance saw him|/sons gawn wi’ him this trip; the gude wife’s stout tig of 
after a shipwreck—wi’ nacthing on the earth but his|, heart be tried—but it never failed her yet; she’s an in = re 
leal heart and his stout arm to trust to!—But,” ad-||unco woman for cantiness!” hic 
ded she, sighing, and suddenly changing her tone,|| The beach was mv natural resort, and on strolling ||‘? ny: e is 
wa’, John Donaldson, and thank the lads for|| towards it, I found there a knot of two or three youug |/S8V° ki 
me; and tak wee Johnny in your hand—that’s his puir|| unmarried men, apparently too slightly connected in when was ° 
Yather's picture. The blessing o’ the widow, and the || the village to excite any of the overwhelming feelings ae "ab isciple, asi ry we an it all was, 
thanks o’ the fatherless, will be muckle thought o’|| called forth by the more endearing relations of life—|| 4S een e on t 
the day amang them.” yet who seemed to find some compensation in the|| 0 t 
‘“‘There’s one no far off, Helen,” said the good el-|| friendly adieus, and lively banterings of a bevy of t on, the rt 
der, “who wad may be like to hae them too--though || bright-eyed damsels, who, lounging about in gay caps) Ue, am to may dae ¥ 
he’sadouce landwart gentleman, and no about en-||and top-knots, formed a striking contrast to the gen-||@2d with. 
countering ony jeopardy. He’s a friend o’ the min-||eral complexion of the village. tardy came up tome 
ister’s forbye.” Amid this groupe of lads, however, I soon recog- and » Wit 
“Is he, indeed?” cried the widow—“then he is wel-|| nized one, who, seemingly either unable or unwilling Ti to 
come to me, though he had never put his hand in his||to join in the laugh, or retortthe good humoured||S° Cavalier'y, you. mare 
purse forme or mine! I whiles grieve that I canna||jest, stood apart from his comrades, while the linger- about 
repay the gude I get at money a hand; but the minis-|| ing look and reluctant demeanour of one whose heart |) Whic A by grant- 
ter, honest man, never lies on my conscience—for|| was on a spot, from which, at the same time, he ever||!8> your hich 
his heart, and his treasure, and his reward, are a’the-|| and anon testified impatience to escape, by pulling||"CS» with a shake 
gither in Heaven.” his companions by the arm, and more than once go-||¥@S Warmly mee vi ou must know,” said the 
I opened the door cautiously, and introduced by||ing down to the harbour, to ascertain how soon the good man, that 1 have been making up a marriage 
the good old man, laid my hand affectionately on the|| boat might be got afloat. This being still out of the ||*'2°° I left you, and as for good reasons the young 
heads of the dark rosy boys,.and then held it out to|! question, he sat down ona rock at some distance, bridegroom desires present seciecy, I wish you to be 
their sorrowing mother. How impartial is Nature||and seemed lost in meditations of no very pleasing ||? Witness, along with the br ide’s mother, without ta- 
‘in her distribution of personal advantages! How|\character. There was something in his moody and king any of the village gossips into ourcounsel. You 
omnipotent the regality ofmind and character! Had||unsocial deportment, which, coupled with his fine, will not grudge having a hand in averting from a ve- 
a painter wished to portray a Roman matron of the||manly person, and evident youth, interested me, 1\|'Y bonnie, but very simple lassie, a broken promise 
softer stamp—the mother to whose carresses Corio-|| knew not why; and I might have stood longer obser- ||*04 @ broken heart; and William, as [have been tel- 
‘lanus must have yielded—-or the Eponina whose smiled || ving them, had I not seen Mr. Menteith at the other ling him, will keep his watch all the heartier, and 
could cheer long years of famine and proscription—|| end of the Quay—and hastened to join him. He al- sleep all the sounder, that he hasno betrayed maiden 
here might have been his model. Yet there was aj| most looked as if he could have dispensed with my||t® haunt his waking or sleeping dreams. There’s 
Madonna expression in her downcast eye, that spoke|| company, but merely apologizing for the inevitable little time to lose—the tide is making fast. I'll step 
rather of Christian firmness, than Roman stoicism;|| hurry of such a day, he allowed me to walk by his forward and preparethe bride. ‘There will be joy in 
| and a royal martyr of the early church, meek though!|| side, till we came to a small house of mean appear- ||er heart, though on many accounts, it will be a tear- 
7 undismayed, amid a hostile army, might have perhaps]| ance, in a bye-lane, one of the very few whose door ||‘! bridal. 


, found in Helen Lonie a still meeker representative. || on this day of privileged intercourse was carefully|} 1 looked round when Mr. Menteith had left me for 
{ really shrunk back, half unable to proffer condolence|| closed-—while no sound from within indicated the||the bridegroom, but found he had taken a circuitous 
to so commanding a being. 


presence of inhabitants. route to his intended’s dwelling, lest his being seen 
“I thank ye, sir, kindly,” said she, “for me and Giving me asign not to follow him, the good pastor there with the minister should give rise to surmises 
mine, for your Christian help to a lone woman, that/|| gently lifted the latch, and I was soon made sensible || Which, as the son of austere and avaricious parents in 
has been e’en ower little used either to work or want. ||by suppressed moanings, of the participation, “not |/a neighbouring farm, he was anxious to avert, till bis 
While Willie lived I had little need to do either; but||loud but deep,” of some inmate in the general deso-||return from a successful fishing might render him 
. if I do the best forthe ane, Providence will take||lation. Feeling and propriety alike prohibited my comparatively independent. 
care of the other. This is to be my last day o’ sinfu’||listening to an apparently agonizing colloquy—du-|| [ arrived, consequently, before him at the cottage, 
| _repining. The Lord has sent this supply, to rebuke ring which the stifled groans gave place to a burst of|| whence I had so lately heard issuing sounds of hope- 
my heartlessness and quicken my diligence. ‘T'ak it|| hysterical emotion; but I could not avoid hearing the ||less and seemingly inconsolable affliction. The same 
wi’ ye John Donaldson, and set me up in a bit shop wi’t|| minister say, on leaving the room—‘‘Marion pray to|| gentle voice was weeping still.—But oh! how differ- 
—andsee if it winna be like the widow’s cruise of oil, || God to bless my endeavours. It is little I can do for|!ent are tears of joyful emotion and sanctified peni- 
and grow aye the langer the mair! But ye munna|j you; but the hearts ofall are in his hand!” tence, from the bitter overflowings of a broken, yet 
forget the kind givers, Jonn—oh! dinna let the lads Again hastily pressing my hand, and hurrying past || not contrite heart! I knocked—a decent subdued 
. sail without my blessing! And stop, John, I promis-|| me, | saw the worthy pastor walk rapidly towards the|} looking matron opened the door, and bade me wel- 
; | ed Peter Morrison his spy-glass, foratoken o’ the spot I had lately occupied, and connecting involunta-||come. A beautiful girl, apparently scarce seventeen, 
| loveheborehim. I’venever looked at it since the day||rily his present haste with the young sailor I had left || stood twisting her apron before the minister, and on 
he tried to see his ain vessel as she came up the Firth. |j sitting in gloomy abstraction on the rocks, [resumed || my entranee covered her face with both her hands, 
‘It winna do, Helen,’ said he quietly. ‘There's a\|the position from whence I had first described him,||through which tears trickled down upon the old deal 
i glaze on my ee that wiana let me see ony thing muc-||and had a full view of the dumb show of a scene, on||table. ‘*Marion!” said the minister, “compose your- 
& kle langer.’ I tried to look and tell him how the|| which I had no right further to intrude. self, and lift your heart to Him, in whose presence you 
Nancy stood in the water—but the tear blinded me;|| ‘The communication, whatever it might be, which |} are so soon to exchange a solemn vow.” She look- 
ond he said, ‘Helen! lock by the glass—I'll never||the minister was about to make, was evidently more|\ed up, dried her eyes, and showed a countenance 
i; | need it mair!’—As the widow repeated these last|| unwelcome than unexpected; for the youth instead of||]ovely even in tears; when the door hastily opened. 
Me words, the key turned in the lock of the old fashioned rising, as under other circumstances he would have}|and she again buried her face in her hands. 
scrutoir, and, along with the glass, many familiar ob-||done, on hispastor’s approach, sat doggedly still, with||_ The young man came up toher with the same firm- 
jects, long carefully excluded, rushed upon her sight||his face averted, and his wallet between his knees, in||ness of manner which had characterised his whole 
and memory. All her fortitude at once forsook h 


a ge er,||the attitude of one who may be lectured, but cannot||deportment. He took her hand with gentle kindness, 
and exclaiming, ‘Tak it yourself, John, I’m no able.’’|| be convinced. Nay, the hand which, in the course}| kissed off the tears that flowed faster than ever, and 


—she escaped through an inner door into the other||of his pastoral admonition the mild man’ laid on his||then said, with a gravity far beyond his years—**Ma- 


room. We respected her sorrow too much to inter- young parishioner’s shoulder, I could see indignantly || rion!” ye’ll hae time enough to greet when ]'m far, 
rupt igh ery so, taking each a hand of the boys andjjshaken off by an uncourtéous gesture of his refractory ||far, awa!—and need we baith hae to repent our sin 
lifting, ike a precious relic, the honest sailor’s spy-|| hearer. and folly. But we are here now to thank God and 
giass, We stole out of the house. ! I gathered—though the youth by degrees assumed |ihis minister for bringing me toa better mind, and : 
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sparing you a sair heart. Ye’ll be able now to think 
o’ me living wi’ peace and comfort; and if I never 
-come hame, there’s nane can forbid you to put ona 
black gown for me. 
kindness from folk o’ mine, the minister ’]] no see ye 
wranged. But oh! be canny wi’ my puir mother, for 
she’s had her trials sair aud mony, and downa bide to 
be’contraried in her auld days.” 


good son can never prove an unkind husband.— 
But time wears, and I must join you for eternity!” 
The word thus seasonably uttered, poured its hea- 
venly unction on the waves of human passion. In si- 
lence and composure was the simple rite performed 
—the friendly greeting proffered—the pastoral and 
maternal benediction given—and the mute, long, des- 
perate farewell embrace exchanged! I 


~ 


If trouble comes, and ye get un- 


“I give you joy Marion!” said the pastor, benignly; 


glided out 
ere yet its hallowed clasp was loosed, and sought re- 
lief to my feelings on the busy shore. now crowded 
with the fast-departing mariners. * * * 

All now was serious haste and joyous bustle among 
the crew. ‘The sails flapped somewhat idly, as if re- 
luctant to accelerate their motions; and it was exhil- 
erating to behold the fine athletic fellows, most of 
them scarce arrived at manhood, doffing at once hats, 
handkerchiefs, and jackets, and bracing each muscle 
for a hardy rowing match. Last, but not least ac- 
tive or conspicuous, leaped in the young bridegroom; 
no longer weighed down by misconduct and remorse, 
but unlike his former self, as to be hardly recognized. 
His eye no longer sought the ground—and in the 
deafening cheer that marked their pushing off, ] heard 
his voice triumphant. 

{For the Philadelphia Album. } 
THE CARIB CACIQUE, 
OR 


THE CHIEF IN CHAINS. 


The tempest gathers but I tremble not! 

After the fashion of my fortune, cast 

Upon a sea of peril, I have sought 

My people’s weal; and if a greater mind 

Or happier fate had borne them bravely on 

‘Through evils that have crushed me, none could bear 
The pains and penalties of last defeat, 

And ruin and despair with sterner hate. 

—Lo! the first victim of an Isle of blood. 


In the devoted prosecution of a sagacious policy, 
we have seen Caonabo achieving a temporary triumph 
over the conquerors and devastators of his chosen 
realm. We have seen with what a high yet subtle 
spirit he overleaped the superstition and credulity of 
his inheritances, and stood forth alone to avenge both 
present and anticipated wrongs. If he inflicted his 
vengeance secretly, he was placed at disadvantage 
and could not risk an open attack; if he highly ex- 
ulted in his victory, his pride was not selfish nor his 
glory personal. He had espoused himself to an’obe- 
dient, an almost adoring people; they relied without 
fear on his sagacity and wisdom; and he felt an en- 
nobling consciousness of having faithfully watched 
and warded his tribe at least from present insult and 
oppression. Asa Cacique elected from obscurity by 
merit alone, he felt himself closely wedded to the in- 
terests of his subjects; and all his wisdom and policy 
and valour were consecrated to their service.— 
Though it cannot be questioned, that, when he stood 
upon the burning towers of La Navidad and beheld 
his enemies weltering beneath, his whole spirit glow- 
ed with unbounded triumph; yet he rejoiced not so 
much in his own personal achievement as in the con- 
viction that none would now believe the alleged ca- 
lestial origin and invulnerability of their unprincipled" 
visitants- Retiring from the fortalice as the flames 
augmented, he stood upon the parapet and contem- 
plated the havoc above and beneath him with the eye 
of one who will perish ere he submits to oppression. 
With a proud disdain of foreign luxuries, he suffered 
every thing the fort contained—splendid apparel, un- 
known provisions, teirible arquebusses, a magazine 
of powder and balls, maps, charts, and manuscripts, 
to perish in promiscuous ruin. The blazing citadel 
was the tomb of the Spaniards. The red gold, which 
‘Arana had industriously collected, melted by the in- 
tense heat, flowed beneath the eye of Caonabo. The 
walls stood blackened by destruction; the whole fort 


threw a hauk’s-be!l indignantly among the ruins, and 
followed by his tribe, strode boldly into the forest. 


The satisfaction and pride which he could not but 
feel, were soon darkened by apprehensions of Co- 
lumbus’s immediate return and sudden vengeance.— 
As he proudly traversed the woods of Marien, and ap- 
peared to watch for game in every solitary recess, he 
looked the very Genius of Revenge; and no one, un- 
acquainted with the subtilties of Indian character, 
could have imagined the terrible thoughts which 
flashed up, like a secret volcanoe, from the depths of 
his bosom. Though openly before his constitution- 


Strangers and swore before his Zemi_ (o exterminate 
all who should dare to attempt the resumption of au- 
thority in the island; yet breathlessly unto himself he 
confessed their unparallelled power, their vast re- 
sources, their wanton recklessness of character and 
pertinacity of pursuit. He gazed with a prophet’s 
eye upon the days to come: he saw that artifice was 
no match for weapons of thunder when prudent val- 
our held command; and, while he resolved to bear the 
brunt of their fiercest vengeance with a magnanimi- 
ty worthy of the Cacique of Cibao, and by every 
wile of his serpent wisdom to circumvent unwatch- 
ful outposts; he beheld his final unavoidable doom 
with the steady courage which had always characte- 
rized his spirit. Undismayed by prospective evil, 
which an irrepressible presentiment confirmed to his 
unheard mind, he stalked on towards his native hills 
and turned not his burning eyes to observe the last fires 
of La Navidad flickering luridly through the driving 
rain-storm. ‘The repeated explosions of the heavy 
guns could not be distinguished from the thunders 
that burst over the quaking forests; for the hurtling 
bolts fell frequent; nor could the sinking fires of the 
conflagration attract the attention of any wanderer 
during that night of horror. Wrapt in hisown dark 
thoughts, Caonabo silently led the way through fen 
and forest, over plain and precipice, until he reached 
the great river which watered the beautiful valley at 
the base of the Golden Mountains. Here he leaped 
into his canoe, followed quickly by his warriors, and 
drave his light barque with the speed of a bird across 
the heaving waters. Then, without pausing, he took 
his toilsome way up the rugged passes of the hills, 
and entered his cave of counsel and silence as 
daylight burst along the pinnacles of his impregnable 
castle. The wives and children of his warriors Jay 
in the deep repose of their morning slumbers; weari- 
ed by overwatching, not one awoke as each brave 
soldier stole to his place and slept the sleep of a he- 
ro. Caonabo gazed for a moment on the eloquent 
face of Anacaona—his young and beautiful and be- 
loved wife, and sighed deeply now that none could 
hear. Kneeling down by her side, he murmured so 
mournfully it seemed as if his very heart spoke audi- 
bly in its own deep voice: ‘My Flower of Gold!— 
will they tear thee from my arms? Will the evil men 
leave me none to console in secret when my heart is 
breaking? Sleep on—sleep on! I see the whole aw- 
ful future—I shall not die unavenged, though thou 
art too mild to atone forme. But no more! no more! 
Zemi! spread thy shadows o’er my eyelids now!” 


Too. brave to fear and too wise to forget or con- 
ceal inevitable evil, Caonabo was indefatigable, 
from this hour, in his preparations tomeet undaunt- 
ed, if not unsubdued, the vengeance which he knew 
would soon visit him in his golden dominions. His 
great heart swelled with indignation when he thought 
of the servile adoration rendered to the destroyers 
of his beautiful island by the benevolent chief of Ma- 
rien—the good Guacanagari; and with silent grief, 
when he glanced with the eager eye of a prophet, 
through the darkness of the future, and beheld his for- 
eign foes triumphant over the manacled and murder- 
ed Indians. But, incommunicative and vigilant, he 
suffered not his tribe to look into the depths of his bo- 
som. Content to follow his guidance without partic- 
ipating his counsel, they deemed the victory won 
when the fortress flamed, and feared not the encroach- 
ments of future marauders. Like all nations ina 
state of nature, they never anticipated to-morrow’s 
events, nor feared the consequences of a signal deed. 
Simple. faithful and courageous, they obeyed their 


crashed sm suldering down into the midst; Caonabo 


ally timid people, he scoffed at the powero the||N 


and, fulfilling his will, left the issue to his wisdom- 
Their unquestioning confidence was well reposed in 
the skill, foresight and courage of a noble ruler;-for 
tothe utmost extent of his condition and opportuni- 
ties, Caonabo had verified the most ardent expecta- 


tions of his friends and the most fearful imaginations 
of his foes. 


The sun had scarcely glided the summit of Cibao, 
on the morning subsequent to the massacre at Fort 
Nativity, ere he summoned his chief warriors, and or- 
dered immediate preparation for offence and defence 
in the struggle which he well knew must ensue.— 
ew yew-tree bows; arrows stronger and sharper, 
and dipped in a more subtle poison than ordinary; 
scalping-knives wrought from the hardest stone; and 
a more frightful tattooing of their faces and breasts; 
were the sudden tokens of a war that could not be 
long deferred. None questioned—all obeyed—There 
was but one in all his tribe who did not spring exult- 
ing to the national defence. This was Anacaona— 
the flower of gold—the most beautiful woman in all 
Hispaniola—the young and lovely and beloved, but 
vain and fickle wife of Caonabo. As if to prove the 
worthlessness of her fascinating gift, nature had en- 
dowed her with every possible charm that could win 
an Indian heart. Her face—her form—her at- 
titude—her gait--her voice—all were beauty and 
grace personified; waking or sleeping, silent or 
conversing, walking or resting—in the presence of 
the Zemi or the council of her husband—-in the com- 
mon affairs of life or the exciting occurrences of an 
extraordinary period—she was the same soft winning 
creature of enchantment. The grey-haired warrior 
blessed her as she passed; the maiden fled from the 
sun of her loveliness; the young eleves of the Cacique 
searched in vain for rival beauty. Proudly did the 
old heroes of Cibao boast that the Son of Light had 
wedded the Queen of Love, and appointed his throne 
to be forever in the Golden House; and deeply upon 
her drinking ear fell the benedictions which on every 


and, a chieftain’s bride. 


But mind is seldom associated with great personal 
beauty. Whether in a civilized or savage state, 
ceaseless flattery cannot fail to postrate even the lim- 
ited intellect which nature has bestowed, as stron 
perfumes overpower the senses they exhilarate.— 
Standing by the side of Caonabo, Anacaona was a 
paragon of loveliness—a universal shrine of worship 
where each felt the happier for a blessing and a pra yer; 
but even while she gazed with seeming devotion on 
the face of her husband, she could not for a single 
moment imagine the powers of the mind that loved 
her—nor the depths of the heart that was wholly 
consecrated to its country and its love. She had im- 
bibed from others a vague sense of Caonabo’s inte]- 
lectual greatness; she loved him because he was high- 
ly honoured and she shared his honours; and she prob- 
ably would have even suffered with comparative reso- 
lution that she might enjoy the merit of self denial in 
more prosperous days. But she had not the faintest 
conception of that high, holy and all-engrossing affec- 
tion, which, purified and exalted in the alembic of tri- 
al, and married to mind, like the invisible fruit to the 
golden blossom, soars beyond the paltry traffic of van- 
ity and selfishness,deems sacrifices but ordinary du- 
ties, archieves lasting benefits for its object, as it would 
take its daily food, and exists totally independent of 
any external attraction or individual praise. This 
Anacaona knew not—this she could never know.—— 
Beautiful lips shed a balsam on the harshest words, 
and impart imaginary eloquence to the most degrad- 
ed ideas; and the love of a great mind too often for- 
gets mental deformity in the sunshine of personal 
loveliness. Genius too readily imparts its own ce- 
lestial hues to every thing with which it is associated; 
and fancies there are other suns in heaven when the 
lights around are but the reflection of its own 
brightness. Reluctant to deny to othersthat of which 
it is so proudly conscious in itself, the refined and en- 
nobled spirit searches not the secret. depths of the 
heart it loves, but fills it with the same lofty and mag- 
nificent feeling which fows fromitsown. Caonaboin 
his more peaceful and happy hours was te Anacaona 
was long ago to Omphale@and Anto- 


Cacique better than many a Christian obeys his God, 


ny to Cleopatra; he bowed his soul before the beauti- 


side saluted Anacaona—-the sister of a mighty chief 
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ful image of his love and worshipped—he knew not 
what. Many atime and oft he seemed not to ob- 
serve or forgave caprices and requisitions which vex- 


ed and afflicted him; fur he thought that she was the 
sister of Behichio, the luxurious lord of Bonao and 
Ozemo, that every impulse of her fancy had even re- 
ceived its peaceful gratification, and that, living now 
in a rugged country and amidst the perils of frequent 
wars, she might without reproof exact favour and 
concessions, Which,in other circumstances, would 
neither be asked nor granted. But the times had 
come when he was destined to know that he had an 
enemy to vanquish even in his own hamaun; and, like 
many others, he now perceived he had conceded so 
often that it seemed deliberate cruelty to object and 
deny. 


[To be continued. } 


THE CABINET. 


BRAINARD. 


«We knew Brainard slightly—but with that slight knowl- 
edge we loved him much. He was a man to win hearts—as 
high-minded, and talented, and generous a being as ever lived 
under heaven. We do not know how to speak of him. We 
hate a measured eulogy of one who needed, or, if alive, would 
care for it, so little. ‘To those who knew him, it is all unneces- 
sary, and to those who did not, it is impossible to say what we 
would say if our feelings were articulate. Brainard did not 
make much noise in the world. He was an unassuming and 
an unambitious man; but he had talents which should have 
made him our pride. They were not showy or dazzling, and 
perhaps that is the reason why the general eye did _ not rest up- 
on him; but he had a keen discriminating susceptibility, and a 
taste exquisitely refined and true. He was one of those very 
few, but very happy men, who learn early a fine inward reli- 
ance—a belief in the sufficiency of a severe intellectual worth, 
which makes the possesser enjoy the world in which he lives 
without leaning upon it. It turned the eye in upon himself, 
which might have been turned upon his ambition--and made 
him love better an hour with his own heart than ten with a 
world willing to dohim honor. With all this, I never knew a 
man more fond of his friends, or pleasanter in company than 
John Brainard. Thefirst time I ever saw him, I met him in a 
gay and fashionable circle. He was pointed out to me as the 
poet Brainard—a plain, ordinary-looking individual, careless 
in his dress, and apparently without the least outward claim to 
tiie attention of those who value such advantages. But there 
was no person there so much or so flatteringly attended to. He 
was among those who saw him every day, and knew him fa- 
miliarly; and [ almost envied him, as he went round, the un- 
qualified kindness, and even affection, with which every bright 
girl andevery mother in that room received him, He was 
evidently the idol, not only of the poetry-loving and gentler sex, 
but of the young men who were about him—an evidence of 
worth, let me say, which is as high as it is uncommon. There 
are very few men capable of leading and shining in society, 
who do not incur the ill-will of those in whose way they must 
sometimes come, and I took pains to find out what I now know, 
that Brainard had no enemy. Jt was not that his character 
was negative, or his courtesy universal. There was a direct- 
ness in his manner, and a plain-spoken earnestness in his ad- 
dress, which could never have been wanting in a proper dis- 
criiination. He would never have compromised with the un- 

worthy for their good opinion, But it was his truth—his fine, 
Open, ingenuous truth—bound up with a character of great 
purity and benevolence, which won love for him, I never met 
aman of whom all men spoke so well. 1 fear I never shall. 

When I was introduced to him, he took me aside and talked 
with me foran hour. I shall never forget that conversation.— 
He made no common-place remarks. He would not talk about 
himself, though I tried to lead him toit. He took a high intel- 
lectual tone, and I never have heard its beauty and originali- 
ty equalled. He knew wonderfully well the secrets of mental 
relish and developement, and had evidently exathined himself 
till he had grown fond—as every one must who does it—of a 
quiet, contemplative, self-cultivating life. He had gone on 
with the process till the spiritual predominated entirely over 
the material man. He was all soul—all intellect—and he ne- 
glected therefore the ene | ambitions and the common hab- 

- its which keep the springs of ordinary life excited and healthy 

—and so he died—and I know not that for his own sake we 

should mourn. 

I meant to have said something of his poetry. It is worthy 
of being brought out and placed high. Itis pure and celicate, 
aud sometimes sublime poetry. He wrote terally from im- 

ulse—never to get up rhyme, or make gain. His poetical ta- 
ents were the ministers to his heart, and his friends and his 
relations had all itsdevotion. There is no one of them who 
has not some touching memorial of this kind which he had 
given them. Every incident which touched his feelings, or 
was of interest to those whom he loved, became the subject of | 
his exquisite talent. It is a reputation worthy of a poet—wor- 

‘thy of more than a poet. | would rather live in the hearts of 
my friends as Brainard will live, than have the honor of the 
world. I would rather have been Brainard than Byroa. | 

would rather be Brainard than, without his memory, have my 
name rung tothe corners of the universe. 

I say I meant tocriticise his poetry. But it is like unfolding 


I should not do it well. 1 will do it, one, day, deliberately,— 
He is dead now, and fame will come too Jate—but he shall 
have it, and the glory that he did not covet while living, shall 
burn over his grave ”—-Statesman. 


EVENING. 
There isan hour when leaves are still, and winds sleep on the 
wave; 
When far beneath the closing clouds the day hath found a 
rave; 
And stars, that at the note of dawn begin their circling flight, 
Return, like sun-tired birds, to seek the sable thoughts of night. 


The curtains of the mind are closed, and slumberis most 
sweet, 

And visions to the hearts of men, direct their fairy feet; 

The wearied wing hath gained a tree, pain sighs itself to rest, 

And beauty’s bridegroom lies upon the pillow of her breast. 


There is a feeling in that hour which tumult ne’er hath known, 

Which nature seems to dedicate to silent things alone; 

The spirit of the lonely wakes as rising from the dead, 

And . sd shroud adorned with flowers, its night-lamp new- 
y fed. 


The cone moon her rainbows hath, and mid the blight of 
a 

That garlands life, some blossoms live, like lillies on a pall; 

Thus while to Jone Affliction’s couch some stranger joy may 
come 

The bee that hoarded sweets all day, hath sadness in its hum. 


Yet some ne are whose fire of years leaves no remembered 
spar 
Whose summer-time itself is bleak, whose very day-break 
ark; 
The stem though naked still may live, the leaf, though perish- 
ed, cling, 


And oh! ’ such—lone, hallowed nights their patient music 
send; 

The hours like drooping angels walk, more graceful as they 
bend; 

And stars emit a hope-like ray, that melts as it comes nigh, 

And nothing in that calm hath life that doth not wish to die. 


MARIA REGINA ROCHE. 


Miss Maria Regina Roche was born in England, and has 
made herself known, in the republic of letters, by a number of 
interesting Romances. Her writings have had a fashionable 
success, not only in the country in which they were composed, 
but also in France and Germany, where good translators have 
made them known and sought after. One of her translators, 
M. Morrellet, himself a distinguished literary man, has said, in 
vr of Miss Roche: “Of the modern English romances, 
(Walter Scott had not then published any of his works,) with- 
out excepting those of Miss Burney, which have a reputation 
so merited, none can be preferred to the Children of the Ab- 
bey, and the greater part cannot be compared to it. It is in 
truth the best of her works. Some of her other productions 
have been censured for a want of probability even in the fable 
and a too frequent use of the marvellous, after the example of 
Mrs. Radcliffe, and some imitations of Fielding, Stern, and 
Miss Berney; but these critics have little relish for the writings 
of Miss Roche, who has always found a number of readers, 
and particularly among the ladies.” She has written, the Vi- 
car of Lansdown, 2 vols; The Maid of the Hamlet; The Ciil- 
dren of the Abbey, 4 vols. translated into French, by M. Mor. 
rellet; Clermont, 4 vols; The Nocturnal Visit, 4 vols; The Ban- 
ished Son, 5 vols; The Houses of Osma and Almira, 3 vols; 
The Monastery of St. Culumbia, 5 vols; The Trecolheck Bow- 
er, 3 vols; &c. This lady is still living, and continues, from 
time to time, to amuse the public by her agreeable fictions. 
None, however, have attained the celebrity of her Children of 
the Abbey, which, though now superseded by the more mas- 
terly productions of Walter Scott, was once in the hands of 
almost every novel reader in Europe and America. 


ALBUM. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 22, 1828. 


The Carib Cacique.—The tale under this title, which we 
this week commence, being the conclusion of one much longer, 
now in press, it is necessary somewhat to explain. Caonabo 
is represented as the most warlike and sagacious chief of the 
West India Islands, at the period of Columbus’ discovery and 
settlement, and Guaianagari the fond friend (to his cost) of 
the Spaniards. After the first departure of Columbus, Caona- 
bo attacks and destroys the garrison of La Navidad and fires 
the fort; and the first part of tale leaves him standing beside 
the blazingcitadel. Arana is the commander of La Navidad 
—supposed to have been lost at sea on the night of Caonabo’s 
attack, 


THE BOSTON TOKEN. 
This beautiful annual, from the press of Mr. Goodrich, was 


But if at first the root be cleft, it lies a branchless thing. 


— 

viously been politely favoured with a copy. The embellish- 
ments for this number are fifteen, for the most part executed 
with skill, and by the first artists. Among the engravings 
which struck us as particularly commendable, are the title-page 
and Psyche before the Tribunal of Venus, by Sheney—Satur- 
day afternoon, by G. B. Ellis—the Academic Grove, by Petton 
—Italian Boulevard, and Joshua commanding the sun to stand 
still, by T. Kelly—the Prairie on fire, by Gallaudet, and the 
Capture of Andre, by Tucker. Some of these engravings are 
exquisitely designed and executed, and this department of the 
work may fairly challenge competition with the Atlantic Souve- 
nir. The typographical portion of this volume is accurately 
and handsomely accomplished. The literary department has 
been under the direction of N. P. Willis, Esq. Among the 
contributors we find the names of several choice spirits, alrea- 
dy favourably known to the public. There is, however, great 
inequality jin the order of the contributions. Too much poetry 
has been introduced to suit the general taste, and properly di- 
versify the pages. Another objection is, the poetry is gener- 
ally of a descriptive character. A great portion of it is blank 
verse, holding little affinity with natural and simple feel- 
ings. The editor has, in this matter, too closely consulted his 
own peculiartaste. Another remark we have to make is, al- 
most all the writers for this work are natives of New-England. 
This cannot properly be urged as an objection; but still it will 
create a somewhat unfavourable impression away from imme- 
diate northern and eastern sectional feelings, There isagreat 


| similarity in the style of our eastern writers, and consequently 


a sameness of description and sentiment may be traced in the 
pages of the Token. But there are many beautiful gems pre- 
served in its pages, and as many worthless counterfeits. We 
shall proceed to note some of them:— 

“The Gift,” which commences the volume, is pretty and ap- 
propriate. ‘*What is that, Mother?” by the Rev. G. W. Doane, 
is in the manner of Mrs. Hemans, but made up with more af- 
fectation than genuine poesy. The precepts it inculcates are 
worthy,.the reverend gentleman, but he certainly could have 
expressed them with more force and effect in plain prose. “A 
Connecticut Christmas Eve,” by Joseph H. Nichols, is of the 
same calibre as ‘A New England Village,” widely circulated 
in the eastern papers, and written, if we mistake not, by the 
same gentleman. ‘Woof.” and “enough,” do not rhyme with 
much harmony; notwithstanding, there is a placid serenity in 
this piece, which will find admirers among the old fashioned 
lovers of nature and simple life. “The Waterfall,” by H. 
Pickering—this piece and two or three sonnets by the same 
gentleman, mserted in the Token, have nothing but his name 
torecommendthem. “The Bridal,” by Grenville Mellen, is 
admirably written. It commences thus— 

Young Beauty at the altar! Oh! kneel down 

All ye that come to gaze into her face, 

And breathe low prayers for her. See, at her side 

Stand her pale parents, in their latter days 

Pondering that bitter werd, the last farewel!! 

The father, with a mild but tearless eye, 

The mother, with both eye and heart in tears— 

He, with his iron nature just put off, 

Comes from the mart of noisy men awhile 

To witness holier vows than bind the world, 

And taste once more the fount of sympathy; 

She, from the secret chamber of her sighs, 

The home of woman! she has softly come 

To stand beside her child, her only child, 

And hear her pale-lipp’d promises. 

It iscontinued in a strain equally happy, and will rank among 
the best efforts inthe work, ‘*The Seaman’s Widow,” a tale 
by the same hand, is told with taste, and the latter portion of 
it is highly colovred. On the whole, however, we are not in- 
clined to consider it one of Mi. Mellen’s happiest efforts, Mrs. 
Sigourney has contributed three articles of poetry. The Aca- 
demic Grove—Musing Thoughts, and the Bridal Morning.— 
They are all characteristic of a high order of mind. Musing 
Thoughts is probably the most powerful, although the subject, 
Napoleon’s rise and down-fall, is exceedingly trite. The an- 
nexed is an able passage:— 

Where the rude Alps 
Mock with their battlements the bowing eloud, 
His eagle banner streamed. Pale Gallia poured 
Insense as to an idol, mixed with blood 
Of her young conscript hearts. Chained in wild wrath, 
The Austrian lion couched; even Cesar’s realm 


Cast down its crown pontifical, and bade 
The Eternal City lay her lip in dust. 


The Land of Pyramids bent darkly down, 

And from the subject nations rose a voice 

Of wretchedness that awed the trembling globe. 
Earth, slowly rising from her thousand thrones, 
Did homage to the Corsican, as he 

The favoured patriarch in his dream beheld 


Heaven, with her sceptred blazonry of stars, 
Bow toa reaper’s sheaf. ; 


the garmentsof the dead. 1 cannot go over it and criticise it] 


published by Mr. Ash in this city, on Monday. We had pre- | 
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“The Son of a Gentleman,” a prose sketch, is a miserable 
affair, so far as regards interest. ‘Recollections,” another, is 
eomething better, but neither of them deserve a place in this 
annual. 


The editor has contributed largely this year, no less than 
five articles of poetry, and one of prose, bearing his cognomen; 
besides those to which his name is not appended. The first— 
“Saturday afternoon,” is written for a plate representing chil- 
dren at play on Saturday afternoon. The best stanzas that 


occur in the piece, are these:— 

Playon! play on! Iam with you there, 
In the midst of your merry ring; 

I can feel the thrill of the daring jump, 
And the rush of the breathless swing. 

I hide with you in the fragrant hay, 
And I whoop the smothered call, 

And my feet slip up on the seedy floor, 
And I care not for the fall. 


The next piece, “A Portrait,” which, notwithstanding it 
possesses some fine touches, reminds us very forcibly of that 
exquisite piece of Pinkney’s, entitled “*A Health.” “The 
Tri-Portrait,” and “The Improvisatrice,” by the same author, 
are rich, refined, and delicate productions. We shall shortly 
transfer these gems, entire, to our pages, In the mean time, 
we are only permitted to give our readers, fragments of their 
beauty. From the Tri-Portrait we take the following exqui- 


site morsel:— 
There was a second sister, who would witch 
An Angel from his hymn. I cannot tell 
The secret of her beauty. Itis more 
‘Than her slight pencilled lip, and her arch eye, 
Laughing beneath its lashes, as if life 
Were nothing but amerry masque; ’tis more 
Than motion, though she moveth like a fay; | 
Or music, though her voice is like a reed 
Blown by a low south wind; or cunning grace, 
Though all she does is beautiful; or thought, 
Or fancy, ora delicate sense, though mind 
Is her best gift, and poetry her world, 
And she will see strange beauty in a flower 
As by a subtle vision—I care not 
To know how she bewitches. énough 
For me that I can listen to her voice, 
And dream rare dreams of music. 

We must admit, on this occasion, that Mr. Willis happens 
to have a particular fancy for the description of beautiful] girls. 
In this volume he has painted fourof them—to-be-sure they 
are hit off with masterly skill, yet it is possible to exhaust a’ 
good subject, even when the fountain of language is intermina- 
ble. Notwithstanding, there is much to admire and commend 
in the pieces to which we have alluded, we should much rather 
bethe author of Jeptha’s Daughter, Absalom, The Athenian 
Story, &c, than either of these inthe volume before us. It is 
much better to write but a little, yet good, than to spoil a good 
thought by its frequent repetition; and candidly speaking, we 
think this gifted young poet has, in a certam measure, hazard- 
ec his reputation by affixing hisname to some articles, which, 
although they would have done honor to any other pen, can- 
not reflect credit upon him. 

“The Improvisatrice;” the last poetry in the volume, 
by this gentleman, is perhaps the most beautiful. It is full of 
delicate perceptions and inimitable imagery. All who read 
will fall in love with this portrait. She is indeed a creature of 
the poets fancy, Its conclusion is thus:— 

I need not tell Bianca’s history. 
She was, like all who have the higher gift, 
Out of her sphere, and when she looked for love 
Pure as her own, and with a girlish dream 
Of human nature fancied that she saw 
in every forhead a high thoughtfulness, 
And in a free step chivalry, and heard 
Lofty devotion in a low, deep tone, 
She found her love was wasted upon things 
Of a mere hollow seeming, and that ere 
She had o’ercome her maiden bashfulness, 
And looked upon them steadily, they changed— 
And her wild heart turned back upon itself, 
Fainting and sick, and so a weariness 
0’ the world came on her, and she wishe dto die. 
I say 1 will not dwell upon this now. 
It isa parallel, thou sad-eyed girl, 
To thine own history; for thou art one, 
By thy long lingering on a page like this, 
Fond of a quiet thought, and sol know 
That thou hast rich affections, which have been 
Held lightly and flung back to thee—like mine. 
Every young heart will respond’to this “beautiful!” and indeed 
it is most beautiful. It is in passages like these that Willis bears 
away the palm of true genius, despite of all the envious car- 
pings of envious critics: “The Ruse,” the only prose ar- 
ticle in the volume by the editor, is prettily, nay, admirably 


and had any one else written with such poor incidents, the sto- 


ry would have been miserable indeed. “Reading the Fragment,’ 
by Robert Morris.—A very tolerable article, though somewhat 
tinged with puerility, and rather too tedious, being longer than 
any other blank verse production in the volume. On the whole 
we should say, quite a successful effort; George D. Prentice’s 
Opinion to the contrary, notwithstanding. By the bye the 
opinion of a man who prefers John Nealto Washington Irving, 
Everett and Cooper cannot be of much consequence. ‘‘Con- 
fessions of a Belle” and “Loves First Visit,” are very well in 
their way; the latter, however, is something like Mrs. Hemans, 
“Voice of Spring,” a more beautiful production than which, 
that popular authoress never wrote. ‘Mary's Lament” and 
“The Surrender of Calais,” by Emma C.Embury. This, if 
we mistake not,isthe young lady who has written very well 
over the signature of fanthe. She contributed a good article 
to the Legendary, and signed herself Manly. From the 
change in the Token it would appear that she has become a 
bride within a few months. If itis so, her husband has ob- 
tained a jewel, and most sincerely we wish the young couple a 
lifeof matrimonial felicity. Mrs. Embury isa charming wri- 
ter, as the two articles above will testify. ‘Ma Petite Pupille” 
is a very small affair. ‘Glory,” by Stephen Congar, is a good 
article, We have never seen this name before, and if it belongs 
toa youth, we would urge him to proceed in the paths of lite- 
rature. Our friend Crosby, we are sorry to say, has written 
nothing but a sonnet to a picture, in this work, and it will do 
him no honor. He possesses the stamina to make a good poet, 
but we fear Crosby is indolent. 

“The Pride of the Village,” by J. M’Lellan is sufficiently 
pastoral, but we have seen many better things by this writer. 
“The Drowned Alive,” a prose sketch by W. L. Stone, is very 
well written, but dispossessed of much interest. ‘The Dreams 
of Boyhood,” by Mrs. Wells, has some poetical touches, but is 
written in an unpopular and to usa disagreeable measure, 
The next article is a long tale, entitled “‘Otter-Bag, or the Ouei- 
da Chief,” by John Neal. It is powerfullyput together though | 
somewhat rudely, and is imbued with deep, peculiar, and 
catural interest. The death scene of Otter-Bag is scarcely sur- 
passed by the death scenes of any other American writer, save 
Cooper. In vivid and graphic description, Neal falls far behind 
the author of the Spy. ‘There is less improbable wildness of 
action in this story than any previous narrative we have seen 
from the imagination of Neal.. The prefaratory observations 
concerning aboriginal character are excellent. Sixty pages is 
rather too much space to devote to one tale however, especi- 
ally when the narrative is capable of profitable abridgement.—- 
The verses on the “Capture of Andre,” by Mr. J. W. Miller, 
are very good. The “Sea Bird’s Tale,” by Mr. Goodrich, pro- 
ves him a gentleman of poetic perceptions and refined mind. 
A true vein of fine imagination pervades tit. The contri- 
butions of J. B. Vaa Scharck, though not particulary :emark- 
able, are nevertheless done with considerable taste. “The 
Blind Boy” is a happy little tale, written, we should say, bya 
lady of the same school of composition with Misses Frances or 
Sedgwick. There is beautiful morality to be found in it, with 
many a warm and holy thoughts .The question of the beautiful 
blind boy, inquiring of his sister, whether he would see in Hea- 
ven, isa delicious perception to place in the mind of an inno- 
cent child. It reminds us of the thrilling exclamation. 
Father, dear father, God has madea star! 


‘.The Emigrants,” a story by Mrs. Hale, tallies well with 
the beautiful illustration, On the whole, we think the volume 
creditable to American Literature, although several of the prose 
articles might becalled inferior. The editor, save in the points 
alluded to above, has exercised a refined and discriminate 
taste. We are sorry the names of Bryant, Halleck, Percival, 
Brooks &c. are not among the contributors. Every patron of 
the fine arts, and of the belles lettres, should have a copy of 
this beautilul annual. It forms adelightful and appropiate 
gift from friend to friend, from brother to sister, and between 
those who are bound by a tender tie. 

So take my gift! "Tis a simple flower, 

But perhaps ’twill wile a weary hour, 

And the spirit that its light magic weaves, 

May touch your heart from its simple leaves 

And if these should fail it at least will be, 

A Token of love trom thee to me. 


LITERARY. 


A Sermon.—A friend has kindly presented us witha copy 
of an elegant discourse “on the paramount Importance of 


told. On the whole, hcewever, it will not rank with his Paul 


ciate ofthe New Jerusalem Church. It is full of beautiful ar- 


gument, and the commenciug passages which we will give are 
touche with poetry. 


Thereis a world of matter, and a world of mind. The one 
begotten of time, the other the child of eternity. Beneath the 
magnificent Canopy of the skies, reclines nature, with her at- 
tendant train of animated existances. Beyoad her ken, yet ac- 
ting upon her asan all-pervading, life-giving soul, is spirit, with 
its myriads of sentient and eternally existent beings. Man is 
the subject of both these worlds. With his material covering 
and the thoughts and affections which give it animation, he is 
in nature; while, by virtue of his rational, intellectual, and mor- 
al faculties, he isa denizen of the spiritual world. Al) that 
which resides in nature, is called his external man; what con- 
stitutes him an inhabitant of the spiritual domain, is called his 
internal man. Both these worlds Laie substances, forms, and 
varied existances correspondent to their peculiar natures. 
Each, therefore, has riches peculiar to itself. There are treas- 
ures On earth, and there are treasuresin heaven. The treas- 
ures Of earth are those material things which serve for use in 
the natural world, or are those things which are held in high 
estimation in the merely natural mindofman. The treasures 
of heaven are those things which have relation to the superior 
or inner principles of the human mind, and which are in gen- 
eral called things good and true. 


Prize Poem.—-A poem is going the rounds of the country 
newspapers, with this caption. It is said to have been written 
for the New-York Mirror, by W. C. Bryant. This is all true, 
but it should also be stated that this is an affair of two years 
standing, when the said poem, A Noon Scene, performed a 
similar pilgrimage. 


The New York Medical Academy.---We have received a 
circular from this body, containing a liberal proposal, which we 
are sorry not to be enabled toagree to. This institution is to 
be conducted ona principle somewhat novel, as an attempt 
will be made to abolish mercury from the various formulas of 
the Materia Madica. It isa medical school in which the sci- 
ence of Botany is made paramount. In connection with this 
however, all the other branches of a medical education will be 
taught. The terms for qualifying a person to practice are 250 
dollars per annum, one half of which is made payable in ad- 
vance. 

THEATRICAL. 

Our old favourite Booth has been playing at the Bowery. 
He took a benefit on Friday, when Forrest performed Iago to 
his Othello. 

Clara Fisher has been playing at the Park. Mrs. Austin has 
also fulfilled another engagement at this house, 

The French Troupe played the opera of Der Frey Schutz, 
on Saturday evening to a full house, They have left our city 
for New York where they contemplate playing four evenings 
at the Bowery, and will return again in the early part of 
next week, 

Arch Street Theatre continues to flourish. Tie houses bet- 
ter in appearance and numbers nightly. Miss Kelly proves at- 
tractive as formerly and plays with becoming spirit. Mr. 
Blake is a most excellent performer and his lady is already an 
acknowledged favourite. Roberts asa comedian is unexcelled 
in this country. Last evening Adelgitha was performed for 
the second time at this house. The chief characters were ad- 
mirably sustained, and the piece went off with much eciat 
This theatre bids fair to be permanently fsuccessful. The 
manager isenterprisingand alacritive. 

Mr. Warren’s company has not been very successful at Bal- 
timore, They will be here in the course of a fortnight with 
several additions to the corps. 


. MARRIAGES. 

On Monday evening Oct. 20th at Philadelphia, by the Rev. 
William Roscoe, Mr. Edward Parker, (from London,) to Miss 
Elizabeth, daughter of the late Capt. John Henderson, of the 
East India Company. : 

On the 1]th September, by the Rey. Joseph Walker, Mr. 
Bertles Shee to Miss Margaretta Ann Wallaver, both of Deia- 
ware County. 

In this city, on the 9th inst. by the Rev. Zelotes Fuller, Mr. 
Horatio G. Chase, to Miss Caroline Galleger. 

On Sunday evening, by the Rev. P. F. Mayer, Mr. Jacob 
Emerick, to Miss Margaret Ann Egert, both of this city. 


DEATHS. 


On Sunday evening, 19th inst. Captain Thomas Arnold, in 
the 60th year of his age. 

Suddenly, yesterday morning, Mr. Henry M’Cully, in the 
65th year of his age. 

Yesterday morning, Mrs. Rachael Morgan, wife of Henry 
Morgan, in the 40th year of her age. 


Spiritual Things,” recently pronounced in this city bya de 
in 


Yesterday afternoon, much lamented, Mr. Joseph Mayhew 
the 37th year of hisaga 


— 
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You have gratuitously assumed and boldly argued 


| of action, that when we “‘join issue,” the public, 


that Henrietta did not value herself more highly from 


puILADELPHY 
CONTROVERSIAL. not been guilty, in this instance, of contradicting the |j vescence of your passion has subsided, re-peruse your 
' tenor of your own argument. You intimate that|| paper, consider the delicacy of your invective, and if 
For the P ete Album.] Henrietta feared misinterpretation of her “motives” || your heart be that of woman, and it should not cause 
xO EN. from those “‘illiterate arimals” to whom she alluded, || its blood quickly to tinge your cheeks with crimson 
Sewad’s Reply to Mary. 


the assertions of Henrietta. It may be proper to ex- 
amine their original tendency—tostate the first cause 


which is our jury, may render a just and reasonable 
verdict. Then, be it known, that on or about the 
fifth of March last, appeared in the columns of the 
Album, an article entitled ‘‘Young Gentlemen,”—to 
which the signature of “Henrietta” was affixed.— 
The eon commenced with a quotation— 
“A skipping, dancing, 

It animadverts upon “authors” for “shutting their 
eyes against the follies of theirown sex,” for “enti- 
cing woman again to taste the tree of knowledge, to 
make her see the nakedness of those around her.” — 
It proceeds by alluding to the difference between the 
characters of a “modern fine gentleman,” and those 
of Essex and Sidney, “those brilliant ornaments” of 
the Elizabethan age; and after a few metaphysical] 
remarks upon mental emotions, &c. in which it is 
stated that a “perfect gentleman must not be igno- 
rant on any subject;” alludes to the sad declension of 
modern jue d’esprit,” and mentions by way of ex- 
ample, “mistakes” of “fashionable young men,”— 
which the fair authoress had heard. After a little 
discussion upon the manner in which these “illiterate, 
shameless, ignorant animals” employ their time, and 
a gentlé glance at Locke, and Reid, and Herschel, 
and Newton, the fair critic goes on to state that of 

our youths” there are not “eight out of ten, who 
can spell an epistle of a single page, without the im- 
mediate use of a dictionary;” and as to poetry, the 
“tender ray.of Apollo’s halo cannot penetrate their 
opaque brows.” Then, as though she had anathe- 
matized too severely, she consents that there are 
some who have “‘skimmed the face of literature,’ and 
others of ‘our young men, who are an honor to our 
country.”* These she eulogises highly, and states 
the difference which a “female feels in their society, 
and in the company of a thoughtless coxcomb.” But 
still she ‘‘/ets the poor vain thing flutter around her, 
and buzz its empty nothings in her ears.” The pa- 
per closes by asserting—lest those whom the fair cen- 
sor would fain reform, these “thoughtless coxcombs,” 
these “shameless animals,” this skipping tribe” should 
imagine otherwise, that she is “rich,” that she is not 
old, and certainly is not “ugly;” if one “quarter of 
the daily rhapsodies of at least half a dozen of these 
popinjays” may be believed. Such is an epitome of 
Henrietta’s paper. It was answered by Sewad who, 
unfortunate wight, has, at the expiration of seven 
months, invoked the keen and candid satire of the 
fair “Mary.” 

Let us attend, for a moment, to the reply, and in 
connexion with it demonstrate, from the record of 
Miss Mary, that she has not attempted but in a sin- 

le instance, to meet and controvert the positions of 

ewad, that, in that instance, her argument is found- 
ed on presumption; that she has thrown a false col- 
ouring upon his language, and by attempting too 
much, has failed to prove any thing at all. 

The first enquiry made to “Henrietta,” is “if men 
are in sad reality,a skipping, dancing, worthless 
tribe, fit only for themselves, why should the fair cen- 
sor so forcibly inform the objects of her satire, who 
are permitted to buzz their empty nothings in her ear, 
that she is not old, nor yet ugly, but certainly is rich?” 
To this inquiry, Miss Mary, in her reply, ‘“‘presumes” 


these considerations than she ought, or that she 
thought the wise and estimable would esteem her the 
less, if she were the reverse of her self-description: 
but she ‘‘did not wish to allow those who were dispo- 
sed, the power” of shadowing the motives which had 
elicited her “truths.” “She has shown,” continues 
Miss Mary, ‘that youth and beauty (her beauty re- 
collect, she was not perfectly convinced of, but foun- 
ded her belief in it upon the “daily rhapsodies of half 
a dozen popinjays) possessed independence of mind.” 
Tarry awhile, fair critic, and let us see if you have 


and then assert taking youth, beauty and wealth for 
granted, and I freely yield each and every one of 
them to Henrietta, that she possessed ‘‘independence 
of mind.” Now do you perceive that had she been 
endowed with this rare virtue, mental independence, 
she would not have bestowed a moments thought in 
what way to prevent the “malicious pleasure” which 
those, her “worthless tribe,” might take in slandering 
her motivés?—that she could not have regarded the 
“folly and ignorance” of those whose highest adula- 
tion, was the mere “buzzing of empty nothings?” — 
You must “presume” another motive for her, fair Ma- 
ry; your second supposition may be more successful. 
But to return to Sewad, who you think has “‘so per- 
verted his better nature.” He proceeds to designate 
the natural, indeed the only inference which could be 
deduced from the language and the spirit of Henriet- 
ta’s address. This inference, Miss Mary will per- 
ceive, is fairly supported by expressions literally quo- 
ted from the paper itself. ‘“‘A perfect gentleman 
must not be ignorant on any subject.”—-Roman and 
Grecian lore must be familiar to him—he must be 
able to trace, in all their revolutions, the planetary 
systems——must have investigated their laws of mo- 
tion, and must understand and appreciate justly the 
wisdom of that Lawgiver who spoke and it was done. 
From such and similar expressions, Sewad concludes 
that Henrietta, in describing what ‘man should be,” 
to be called faultless, had “forgotten how far from per- 
fect he has ever been,” and afterwards declares what 
he would still maintain that such perfection never has 
existed “‘save in the dreams of heated imagination.” 
He then states what may be considered one “cause 
of man’s degeneracy,if indeed this should be proved.” 
Recollet, Miss Mary, this hasnot been proved, as yet; 
man, we affirm, may be found as perfect now, as at 
any previous age. As for these “popinjays ’"—why 
are they such? Inthe paper which has elicited your 
reply, you may find an answer. Can you, fair lady, 
deny, that in the fashionable circles of female wit 
and beauty, ‘‘conversation, to be agreeable, must be, 
if uot frivolous, at least not very intellectual?” If you 
have observed as closely asit is presumable you have 
done, how female powers are’there exerted, you will 
not, for you cannot deny what experience so often 
proves. The fact being admitted, its consequence 
follows of necessity. 


And now that we have summoned from its gaave 
astory long since forgotten, and have dissected it, 
that the public might decide upon its structure, it 
may not, perhaps, be deemed officious to inquire of 
you, Miss Mary, what were the “motives” which 
could have influenced one so deeply versed in the 
characters and “lives of distinguished females,” as 
we imagine, from the perusal of your essay, you must 
be, gratuitously and unprovoked to pour out the wa- 
ters of your vengeance upon one who had not elici- 
ted a spark to call down such a flood. You should 
have favoured your readers with a self-description,— 
lest they, perchance, should “throw” such “shades 
upon your motives” as you “‘presume” that Henrietta 
was unwilling “to allow.” But really you have stu- 
died with little profit those bright models of female 
excellence, which it has pleased you to enumerate.— 
The beautiful Hypatia, and not more beautiful than 
modest, would blush indeed could she but know the 
use to which her name had been applied. 

Have I denied that females often have been dis- 
tinguished for talents, learningand virtues? If I had 
done so, methinks that your reply would not, by any 
means, have been calculated to convince me of m 
error. But that,at least,is an error into which I 
have not yet fallen. Beauty and modesty I have ever 
admired, perhaps with too fond devotedness; but when 
the brow of beauty is stamped with the sarcastic 
frown, and modesty is ousted from her throne by an 
unprovoked spirit of contention, then indeed the fe- 
male character is merged in that. of the polemic.— 
Your reply might be criticised with ease, and the ve- 
nom of its ‘‘bitterness,” the ‘contempt and obloquy”’ 
with which it teems, be made to flow back into the 


channel whence they: issued. But when the effer- 


shame, then take your pen again and pardon me, if, 
at. another time, I should forget that you are ‘‘Mary.”’ 


Washington City, Oct. 11, 1828. SEWAD. 
TEARS FOR THE ABSENT. 
By Miss Rennie. 
Oh! drearily and heavily 
The night hours wear away; 
Light comes with the radiant morn, 
ut joy comes not with day; 
For still through shade and sunlight, 
Whatsoe’er the season be, 
The only joy my spirit knows, 
Is weeping tears for thee! 
Weeping tears for thee, my love— 
Weeping tears for thee! 


I think upon the quiet glen 
Where we so oft have met! 

I think upon the jasmine bower-- 
Oh! live the blossoms yet? 

I think when last we saw the moon 
Light up the dark blue sea; . 

And then more fast and gushing are 
The tears I weep for thee! 

The tears I weep for thee, my love-- 
The tears I weep for thee! 


I think upon the lighted hall, 
*T was like some fairy dream, 

When first, ’midst splendour blazing round, 
I marked thine eye’s bright beam; 

It flash’d in pride on others, 
But in softness turn’d to me; 

I thought not then of all the tears 
That I should weep for thee! 

ThatI should weep for thee, my love— 
‘That I should weep for thee! 


1 think upon tle starry eve, 
When, pale and broken-hearted, 
We gazed upon.each other's face, 
Then breathed farewell!—and parted! 
By all these thoughts, I swear, till time 
Shall set myspirit free, 
My soul shall taste no other joy 
But weeping tears for thee! 
Weeping tears for thee, my love— 
Weeping tears for thee! 


- FEMALE EMPLOYMENT IN THE 
BARLY AGES. 

In the earlier ages of antiquity, it was not incon- 
sistent with the highest dignity to act in what we 
should now reckon the lowest of menial employments. 
Gideon and Araunah assisted in the various labors of 
husbandry. Abraham went and brought a calf from 
the flock,skinned it, and gave it to his wife, who 
dressed it—a custom to this day continued among 
many of the Hastern nations, where nothing is more 
common than to see their Princes bring home from 
their flocks, and kill whatever has been selected for 
the use of theif families; while the Princesses, their 
wives or daughters, prepare a fire, and perform the 
office of an European cook-maid. Another part of 
female employment in the earlier ages, was grinding 
corn; the ancients had not, and in many countries, 
they have not even now, mills so constructed as to go 
by wind or water; there were only two small stones 
used for the purpose, the uppermost of which was 
turned by the hand, atask generally performed by two 
women. Such were used in the time of Pharaoh, for 
Moses, in the relation of the plagues which infested 
that country, says that “the first born throughout the 
land died, from the first born of Pharaoh who was 


upon the throne, to the first born of the maid serv- 
ants who were behind the mill.” They were used in 


Y|\the time of our Savior, who says, “'T'wo women shal! 


be grinding at the mill; the one shall be taken, and 
the other left.” They are used to this day all over 
the Levant, and in the north of Scotland, where the 
women who tarn them, have a particular song, which 
they sing, intended, pethaps, to divert them from 
thinking on the severity of their labour. When the 
women had grinded their corn into meal, it was like- 
wise their province to make it into bread. Sarah 
was ordered by her husband, when he entertained the 
angels, to make cakes forthem. Cakes, among ma- 


ny of the ancients, were offered at the altars of their 
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gods, from which custom even the Israelites did not 
altogether abstain, as the Scriptures frequently in- 
form us that their women baked cakes to the Queen 
of Heaven. Pasturage was almost the only method 
of subsistence in the times of which we are speak- 
ing, and the women of every rank and condition, as 
well as the men, were not exempted from attending 
on the flocks, drawing water for them to drink, and 
doing all the other offices which the nature of such 
an employment required. Pasturage obliged the Is- 
raelites, and other inhabitants of the East, toembrace 
a wandering life, that they might procure fresh food 
for their flocks. Instead, therefore, of dwelling in 
houses, as we do, they erected tents for the conveni- 
ence of frequent removals. These tents were made 
of camel hair and wool, the spinning or weaving of 
which was a part of the occupation of the women;— 
and from the time that cloth was substituted for the 
skin of animals, as a covering for the body, the whole 
operation of making it devolved alsoon women, who 
weaved it in the most simple manner, by conducting 
the wool with their fingers instead of a shuttle. 


PATERNAL AFFECTION. 
The following is extracted from the unpublished let- 
ters of an officer of the Navy:— 


“Captain Dillon, commander of the Bravo, brig of 
war, had long been anxious to return to England, ha- 
ving left there his wife and family, from whom he had 
received letters of distressing import. He was re- 
solvec to hasten ashore to General Barragan at Vera 
Cruz; and either obtain leave of absence, or demand 
his discharge from the service; but, at a distance of 
more than a mile from the shore, his boat was capsiz- 
ed. Captain Dillon was not only an expert but a 
courageous swimmer, as also was the young lad who 
generally steered his boat: he made directly for the 
shore confidently enough, but Captain Dillon had his 
son with him, a fine little boy of about ten years of 
age, whom he had brought out as a midshipman; and 
having seized him in his arms at the time of their up- 
setting, was much impeded inhis progress. And well 
he might be, for the sea roared and rolled in driving 
heaps, tossing and falling in long continued swathes 
before the sweeping scythes of the north wind. The 
rest were drowned immediately. After buffeting 
about for half an‘hour, during which time he had 
shifted his son from side to side, and from thence up- 
on his shoulders, Captain Dillon began to be exhaus- 
ted—how could it be otherwise? he was in full uni- 
form. The young sailor meantime had swam more 
than two-thirds the distance to the shore, when, find- 
ing Captain Dillon did not come up, and not being 
able to see him, he boldly returned. After swim- 
ming back almost two hundred yards, he found Capt. 
Dillon exhausted and half delirious with his little boy 
hanging quite senseless,(and most probably dead) 
under one arm! ‘Give him to me,” said the young 
gnilor,“I have got almost all my clothes off—give 
him tome—I am sure I can take him ashore.” “No, 
no,” gasped the father, hugging the lifeless body close 
to his side—“No, save yourself—I won't let him out 
of my hands—how far—how far—- ” At this 
moment the waves dashed the words back into his 
mouth. The sailor again begged him to give up his 
son to his care, but Captain Dillon only answered,— 
“Save yourself.” The sailor, with great difficulty, 
reached the shore—the father was drowned, with 
the dead body of his child in his arms!” 


—— 


JOHNSON. 

If Dr. Johnson's heart had been as comprehensibly 
benevolent as his genius was comprehensive, the ex- 
ceas of unqualified praise, now poured upon his tomb, 
had been deserved. Unhappily for his own peace, as 
for the posthumous fame of English classics, his adhe- 
rence to the truth was confined to trivial occurrences 
and abstract morality, his generosity to giving alms, 
his sincerity to those he hated, and his devotion to 
the gloom of religious terror. Truth from Dr John- 
son's lips, yielded to-misrepresentation in hisrage of 
casting rival excellence into the shade. That gene- 
rosity, which loves to place exalted genius and virtue 
in their fairest point of view, was a stranger to Dr. 
Johnson’s heart. His violent desire of life, while he 


unphilosophic and coward horror with which heshrunk 
from the terrible approach of death, proved that 
his religion was not of that amiable species, whieh 
smooths the pillow of the dying man, and sheds upon 
it the light of religious hope. . 

If the misleading force of his eloquence had not 
blighted the just pretensions of others, both to mo- 
ral and intellectual excellence, I should not regret to 
see Johnson's character invested with this ideal splen- 
dour; since I always thought it for the interest of 
morality aud literature, to believe exalted genius, 
good as great, and to a considerable degree exempt 
from human depravity; such a belief having a natural 
tendency to inspirit the pursuit of excellence, and to 
give force to the precept of the moralist.—But since 
he has industriously labored to expose the defects, 
and defame the virtues and talents of his brethren in 
the race of literary glory, it is sacrificing the many 
to an individual, when, to exalt him, truth is thus in- 
volved, and hid in hyperbolical praise. 

Oh England! not less ungrateful than partial, is 
this thy gloomy devotion and merely pecuniary dona- 
tions of Johnson, with the splendour of faultless ex- 
cellence, thou sacrificest a hecatomb of characters, 
most of them more amiable and some of them yet 
greater in points of genius, to his manes!—Anna Se- 
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make you feel,” wasthe reply.—‘*How do you like a 
blow anda disappointment? The dog endured both!” 
This was a mer practical lesson, the record of which 


no doubt w ve better effect than a volume of 
ethics. 


WOMAN. | 

Women, in their nature, are much more gay and 
joyous than men, whether it be that their blood is 
more refined, their fibres more delicate, and their ani- 
mal spirits more light and volatile, or whether, as 
some have imagined, there may not be a kind of sex 
in the very soul; I shall not pretend to determine. 
As vivacity is the guilt of women, avity is that of 
men. .They should each of them, therefore keep a 
watch upon the particular bias which nature has fix- 
ed in their mind that it may not draw too much, and 
lead them out of the path of reason. This will cer- 
tainly happen, if the one in every word and action af- 
fects the character of being rigid and severe, and the 
other of being brisk andairy. Men should beware 
of being captivated by a kind of savage philosophy 
woman, by a thoughtless gaiety. Where these pre- 
cautions are not observed, the man degenerates into 
a cynic, the woman into a coquette; the man grows 


sullen and morose, the woman impertinent and fan- . 


wurb. 
[From the Atlantic Souvenir. } 
LINES ~ 
To a little boy mocking the old South Bell, as it wrung the 
hour of twelve. 
| By the author of Hobomok. 
Aye, ring thy shout to the merry hours! 
Well may ye part in glee— 


From their sunny wings they scatter flowers, 
And laughing look on thee. 


Thy thrilling voice hath started tears,— 
It brings to mind the day 

When I chased butterflies and years, 
And both flew fast away, _* 

Then my glad thoughts were few and free,— 
They came but to depart; 

I did not ask where heaven could be— 
*T was in my little heart. 


1 since have sought the meteor crown, 
Which fame bestows on men-- 

How gladly would | throw it down, 
To be su gay again! 


But careless joy has gone away— 
In vain ’tis now pursued; 

Such rainbow glories only stay 
Around the simply good. 


I know too much to be as blest 
As when I[ was like thee; 

My spirit, reasoned into rest, 
Hath lost its buoyancy! 


Yet still T love the winged hours-- 
We often meet in glee—— 

And sometimes too are fragrant flowers 
Their farewell gifts to me. 


A PRACTICAL LESSON. 


The other morning a young chimney-sweeper was 
seated uponan ale house bench, and in one hand his 
While 
exercising his white masticators with a perseverance 
that evinced the highest gratification he observed a 
dog lying upon the ground near him. The repetition 
of ‘poor fellow, poor fellow,” in a good natured tone 


brush and inthe othera hot buttered roll. 


brought the quadruped from his resting place. H 


wagged his tail, looked up with an eye of humble en- | 
treaty, and in that universal language, which all na-|}, WOMEN. 
tions understand, asked fora morsel of bread. - The 

sooty tyrant held his remnant of roll towards him, but}} ol 


tastical. 

By what I have said, we may conclude, men and 
women were made as counterparts to one another 
that the pains and anxieties of the husband might be 
relieved by the sprightliness and good humour of the 
wife. When these are rightly tempered, care and 
cheerfulness go hand in hand; and the family, like a 


ship that is duly trimmed, wants neither sail nor bal- 
last. —Addison. 


ANOMALY OF VISION. 

A child, seven yearsof age, the sonof a distinguish- 
ed artist, commenced taking lessons in drawing from. 
his father; but it may be imagined how great the pa- 
rent’s surprise was at finding all the objects which 
the child represented drawn upside down. It wag 
first supposed that the child might be practising thie 
inversion of objects in joke, but he affirmed that he. 
drew the objects as they appeared to him, and as the. 
drawings were in other respects very accurate, there 
was no reason for doubting the child’s word. Eve 
time the object was turned before he took a skete 
of it, he represented it in the natural position, show- 
ing that the sensation received by the eye corres- 
ponded perfectly with the inversion formed on the 
\lretine. This state of vision continued more than a 

year; after which time the child began to see objects 
in their natural position. Many analagous cases 
have been observed; a very distinguished lawyer. 
for instance, saw, for some time, objects inverted; 
the houses appeared to him to rest on the roofs—men 
to walk on their heads &c. This abberation of yi- 
sion depended on a disturbed state of the digestive 
organs, and disappeared with the cause which gave 
it origin. Dr. Wollaston, after considerable exer- 
cise of body and mind suddenly found that he could 
see but halfof the figures of persons whom he met, 
as well as other objects which came before him. Dr. 
Crawford relates the. history ofa woman who was 
attacked with aslight hemiphleflia of the left side, 
who, from that period, could see but half an object, 
nor evet after that the power of motion had been re- 
stored to the paralyzed side. Another person had, 
for several years, a derangement in the vision cf the 
right eye, to which every single objeet was represen- 
€}\ted multiplied seven or eight times.—Lancet. 


It is a singular fact, that most of the Roman rey- 
utions were caused by women. Lucretia, by tri- 


on the dog gently offering to take it struck him with|| umphing over Sextus Tarquin, triumphed also over 


his brush so violent a blow across the nose as nearly 


the wrongs ot her country, expelled the tyrant, and 


broke the bone. A gentleman who had been, unper-|| abolished the regal office from Rome. The fate of 


ceived, a witness to the whole transaction, put a six- 


Virginia again involved the nation in war, which ter- 


pence between his finger and thumb, and beckoned|| minated only in the death of Appius, the destruction 
the chimney-sweeper to an opposite door. The boy/||of the decemvirate, and the restoration of the con- 
grinned at the silver, but on stretching out his hand} suls with the tribunes of the people. The youngest 
to reach it, the teacher of humanity gave him such a|| daughter of Fabius Ambustus spurred the Plebians 


rap upon his knuckles with a cane, as made them|jto aviolent assertion of their rights, which ended in — 


Or ring. His hand tingling with pain, and tears starting} 
was continually expatiating upon its infelicity, thel}from his eyes, he asked what that was for? “T 


their admission to the highest offices of the common- 
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For the Philadelphia Album. 
THE SULIOTE POLEMARQUE. 
By S. L- Famrivp. 


sunset o’er Oraco’s vale 

And old Dodona’s holy woods, 

Where lingers many a glorious tale 

Shrined in those holy solitudes; 

And through Klissura’s dim defile, 

As pours Votoussa’s mountain flood, 
Its dark waves catch a sunlight smile 
Along the lonely pass of blood; 

And Pindus wears a robe of light 

Through all his rugged mountain range, 
Like spirits throned where chance and blight 

Come not, nor sin nor any change; 
And on the Cassopean Height 
The Kunghi—fortress of the brave, 

Like dark clouds on a lurid night, 

_ Hangs threatening o’er the Ionian wave. 


*Tis midnight: and a Suliote band 

Of faint and famished ones pass on 
In silence—exiles from that Land 

Where deathless deeds were vainly done, 
And through a deep, wild wooded dell 
Thelast hope of the Suliote name 
Tread trembling where their fathers fell, 
The eternal heirs of Grecian fame, 
And often back their dim eyes turn, 

fn love yet lingering mid despair, 
Where beacon lights of glory burn 

Amid proud Freedom’s mountain air, 
But few can now find free abode 

On those wild cliffs where temples erst 
Rose, crown’d with glory, to each god, 

Whose presence from the starr’d skies burst! 
They leave their childhood’s sunny home, 

‘The birth place of their love and pride, 
In utter outcast misery roam 

Where food and shelter are denied, 
And by the way side die, or see g 

Their hearts’ fair blossoms torn away, 
(The rich buds of a withering tree, ) 

Too near to death to weep or pray. 
Such the dark doom of Freedom’s sons— 

Such Ali Aslan’s tyrant wrath— 
And forth the lone despairing ones 

Move feebly on their mountain path. 


“God of the Brave! they little know, 

Yon heart-sick band, what perils wait, 
“What terrors lower from Kunghi’s brow, 
“Worst than the wildest work of hate. 

‘Let Ali Aslan tread these towers 
“And dare the doom he taught the slave! | 
are the turban’d despot’s hours— 
Freedom—Glory—or the Gsave!” 
So spake the high-souled caloyer, 
The Polemarque of Suli’s band: 
The man whose trumpet voice could stir 
The faintest heart in all the land: 
As round upon a score of men 
Sworn on that gory rock to die, 
He glanced in lofty pride and then 
' Raised unto heaven his warrior eye. 
“Lift the Red Banner! by our wrath 
“This naked rock shail dearer cost 
“Than all Janina’s pacha hath; 
“Or all we have for ages lost! 
“Lift the Red Banner! let him come, 
“And, brothers! "twill be heaven to die, 
“Qur birth place for our trophied tomb, 
“Our death, our immortality! 
—‘Brave Palikars! they come, they come!” 
Each in the full heart’s silence stood, 
Thought of Jost hope and ruined home, 
And deep revenge in Othman blood. 
“They come‘ they come! now stand apart 
“With torches in your red right hands, 
‘And by the wrongs of every heart, . 
__**Where this proud tower on Pindus stands, 
«The Suliote’s grave shall be—and there 
“Phe victim viciors with their foes 


‘Free tll life’s latest heart’s pulse close!” 
They come—the Pacha’s Arnaut host, 

With gleaming spears and scymitars; 
They come—Epirus’ warrior boast 

To meet the Suliote palikars. 
But still as Tadmor’s ruined halls 

Kiaffa lowers, and one alone 
With a deep voice on Ali calls; 

“Come, spoiler, tyrant! haste—come on! 
«‘With myrmidon and minstrel come, 

‘‘With dagger, sabre, lance and gong, 
“With banner wrought in hell’s black loom, 

‘With dark heart drenched in human wrong! 
«Come! we will meet thee as the slave 

‘Meets in despair his tyrant—come! 
‘‘Kiafta is the Suliote’s grave. 

“Or Ali Aslan’s final home!” 


Thousands the rocks on thousands climb, 
And rush through Suli’s silent tower, 
_ And rapture thrills the soul sublime 
Of that lone man at life’s last hour. 
“Yes, I will lead the Conqueror’s way: 
‘‘Why loiters now the Conqueror’s tread? 
“Let Ali mark his brightest day, 
‘And hear the counsel of the dead!” 
And, driven on by spear an@brand, 
Through darkened vaults and winding aisles, 
He trod like one who held command 
O’er vast lands where one summer smiles; 
And every solemn step was heard 
Mid all the din of wild pursuit, 
As ifa Hero’s Spectre stirred 
At every echo of his foot. 
Onward through mazy paths he trod 
And thousands followed hurriedly, 
When loudly—“In the name of God! 
“Death on the shrine of Liberty!” 
The Caloyer’s high voice went forth, 
‘Death to the tyrant and the slave! 
“‘Death on the spot that gave us birth! 
—‘*Revenge triumphant o’er the grave! 
‘Revenge for home, hope, country gone! 
‘Revenge for bondage borne in vain! 
«‘Reveuge tor each loved, honoured one! 
“Revenge for all!” He fired the train! 
The fire ran, leapt and burst and flew 
Through’all the vaulted magazine, 
And dark as fiends the Moslems grew— 
The Suliotes knelt and prayed serene. 
Each for one moment--seas of flame 
Burst through vast rocks that had withstood 
The skill of many a vaunted name, 
The earthquake and the boundless flood. 
The mountain sprang asunder then; 
And mid a storm of shattered rocks, 
The arms and limbs of thousandmen 
Flew through the air in blackened flocks, 
And mid the glare and gloom—-the roar, 
The wreck, the ruin, upward rose, 
Like the mind’s glance o’er tower and shore, 
A Form that triumphed o’er his foes; 
Blackened and rent, with hands outspread, 
And blood-shot eyes and Java lips, 
And sword and torch, as when he said-- 
‘*His hands in blood proud Ali dips-- 
‘Here is a stream and fire to dry!” 
O’er the haught Pacha’s head he rode 
Like a quenched meteor through the sky— 
The awful ridin of a god! *- 
So Suli’s cliffsand crags became 
A lurid mass of fire and blood, 
The home of havoc and of flame, 
Where Freedom in her death hour stood, 
Where tyrants ne’er shall dare to stand, 
While Suli’s sons on earth draw breath, 
In that proud, holy, storied Land 
Where Glory lights the realms of Death, 


*Whenever the word god occurs in the author’s composi- 
tions without a capital and double emphasis, the reader will 
consider the epithet merely as significant of extraordinary not 
almighty, Power. 


THE BEE. 


‘* Bees gather honey from neglected flowers.” 


A SURPRISE. 

A curious scene tock place at an auction sale last 
week, at a house in Winfred’s Dale, near this city. 
The sale was numerously and most respectably at- 
tended; and the Auctioneer, a highly respectable 
tradesman of this city, was putting up a lot of crocke- 
ry and brown ware, and amongst the rest, a large 
earthenware flower pan. The lot was extensive, and 
the latter article afforded admirable scope for a flowe- 
ry display of eloquence from the rostrum, which was, 


however, unfortunately frustrated by one of those 


against, and no human experience be prepared for. 
The porter, it seems, happened to lift up the cover 
f the pan, when out jumped upon the table, four fine 
at mice, who not being prepared for the reception of 
o large and distinguished a company, took the speedi- 
est steps possible to get clear off and elude all obser- 
‘vation. Perhaps, the consternation which their ap- 
pearance had excited, favoured their niancuvres; for 
the screams of ladies and the confusion of the whole 
company are perfectly indescribable. Some fainted, 
some fell into hysterics, and some flew to the rostrum 
for protection. The auctioneer gallantly rendered 
all the assistance in his power, but as gallantly resist- 
ed any invasion of this his peculiar prescriptive ter- 
ritory by professional right. Meantime the pursuit 
of the intruders was still vigorously followed up amidst 
incessant din and uproar, but with very moderate suc- 
cess. One of the little gluttons, however, fell a vic- 
tim to his own temerity and corpulence, but the other 
three were more fortunate, and escaped in the midst 
of the confusion of noise and motion.—A full] half- 
hour elapsed before the business of the sale could be 
resumed, and another half-hour had passed over,when 
one of the company, a lady, began to manifest symp- 
toms of restless uneasiness, as if she felt some live 
creature running about her person. Her suspicions 
were too true, for on giving her dress a good shaking 
one of the mice, who, it seems, knew the advantage 
of “flying to a petticoat for protection in the hour of 
danger,” was dislodged and instantly met the fate 
which his impropriety of behaviour and presumption 
so justly merited. — Bath Herald. 


TO MISS 


Not love thee! From that blessed night, 
That first sweet hour our young eyes met, 

Thou wert my heart’s scknowlelned light, 
With which its hope should rise or set. 

The world in her domain hath nought, 
Which could requite thy loss to me; 

Whole years have been one long, long thought, 
One deep, expressive dream of thee, 

No, thou hast never been forgot, 

And say’st thou that I love thee not? 


1 never drew a radiant scene 
But thou mad’st all its happiness, 
And dark and cold my life had been, 
Hadst thou not promised it to bless, 
Thine image, from the first, hath dwelt 
Within my breast asin a shrine, 
Before which my young heart hath knelt, 
With faith that never knew decline. 
Thou art the light of my drear lot— 
And say’st thou that I love thee not? 


M. A G. 


Two friends who had been separate a great while 
meeting by chance, one asked the other how he dia? 
he replied that he was very well, and was married 
since they last met, ‘That is good news indeed.” — 
‘“‘Nay not so véry good neither, for 1 have married a 
shrew.” “That is bad too.” ‘Not so bad neither, for 
Thad two thousand pounds with her.” “That is 
well again.” ‘‘Not so well neither, for I laid it all 
out in sheep, and they all died with the rot.” “That 
was hard, in truth.” “Not so hard neither, for J 
sold the skins for more than the sheep cost me.” 
‘Aye, that made you amends.” “Not so much 
amends neither, for I laid out my money in a house, 
and it was burned.” ‘That wasa great loss indeed.”’ 
‘“‘Not so great a loss neither, for my wife was burned 
in it.” | 


WOMAN’S HEART. 
That hallowed sphere, a woman’s heart, contains 
Empires of feeling, and the rich domains 
Where love, disporting in his sunniest hours, 
Breathes his sweet incense o’er ambrosial flowers; 
A woman’s heart!—that gem, divinely set 
In native gold--that peerless amulet 
Which firmly linked to love’s electric chain, 
Cements the worlds of transport and of pain. 


COLDINGHAM CONVENT. 

This convent, the oldest in Scotland, is immortalized by the 
heroism of itsnuns. In them chastity was nota vow of the lips 
but a principle of the heart. When the country was invaded 
by the ferocious Danes, in 870, they cut off their noses and lips, 
to make themselves objects of horror rather than desire. 

They, indeed, escaped violation by,their resolution; but so 
much were the savages provoked at the disappointment they 
met with, in finding ghastiy figures instead of the beauties they 


h 
casualities which no human foresight can guard pacer that they set fire to the monastery, and consnmed the 


wretched nuns, together with their abbess, Ebba. 
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